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ON THE PROLOGUE OF TERENCE'S HEAUTON 
By Roy C. Plickingbr 

Heauton timorumenos, vss. 46 f . 

in hac est pura oratio. experimini, 

in utramque partem ingenium quid possit meum. 

It has long been the accepted view that the style of the Heauton 
is here praised, and this interpretation appears in the notes or 
introduction of almost every edition of Terence. For example, in 
so valuable a textbook as the (third) Hauler-Dziatzko edition of 
the Phormio the following words appear as commentary on vs. 5 : 
"Dass auch die Sprache der Terenz. Lustspiele Tadler fand, 
beweist ausser obiger St. Head. Prol. v, 46;" cf. also p. 22, n. 6. 
The main objection to this explanation is that it renders the con- 
nection with what immediately precedes and follows extremely 
harsh. Ambivius has just been complaining that only difficult 
plays that involve much exertion are brought to him. With this 
complaint an allusion to the pure style of the present play has 
nothing to do, and it is equally inappropriate to the next line 
also, no matter what interpretation that receives. Secondly, this 
play is not appreciably superior in point of language to the two 
that antedate it. 1 And, finally, a careful study of the full context 
suggests a better solution. 

Purus denotes both that which is free from impurity or filth 
and that which is free from anything alien or foreign. Thus, in 
Vergil's Aeneid vi. 760, Propertius iv. 3. 68, etc., hasta pura 
occurs, meaning a spear without an iron head. Again, in Vergil's 
Aeneid xii. 771 and Livy xxiv. 14. 6, a field that is free from 
trees and other obstructions is called campus purus. In Phaedrus 
iii. 10. 10 toga pura means a garment without a purple border; 

1 Some scholars maintain that the implied contrast is not with Terence's previous 
plays, but with those just mentioned (vss. 31-45). It will be noticed, however, that 
these are criticized for their contents and not for the impurity of their language. If 
such a contrast is unsatisfactory, that is only another point against the current 
interpretation. 
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and in Pliny's Naturalis historia xxxvi. 67 this adjective is applied 
to an obelisk that is without hieroglyphics. Finally, in Tacitus' 
Annals ii. 16. 3 we find these words: insurgebat silva editis in 
altum ramis et pura humo inter arborum truncos, i. e., earth 
without underbrush. Sometimes purus can be translated 
"nothing but," as in the last example "with nothing but earth 
between the trees." In my opinion, it is this second meaning 
which occurs in the phrase under consideration, and pura oratio 
means discourse or declamation without action. 1 

That this is the proper explanation of pura here has already 
been pointed out by Speijer in Mnem. XIX (1891), pp. 50 f. 
For the application of this meaning he looked to the lines immedi- 
ately preceding (35-45). The Heauton was a quiet piece 
(stataria, vs. 36) that merely required the performers to declaim 
their parts without indulging in violent actions. Verse 47 would 
then mean that Ambivius was equally good in quiet and in active 
plays, et in statariis et in motoriis agendis, as Wagner says in his 
edition. The neatness with which this interpretation fits the 
immediate context makes it very attractive, and yet it is far from 
being satisfactory. 2 In the first place, it is doubtful if oratio is 
a broad enough term to include the cantica as well as the diverbia 
of a play. Secondly, even if such an application is possible, pura 
oratio would be too strong for the thought desired, since these 
words would mean delivery not merely without violent gestures, 
but without any acting at all ; and though this is the least demon- 
strative of Terence's plays, its action is not without effective situa- 
tions and lacks much of being so tame as to merit such a designa- 
tion. A broader survey of the prologue as a whole will, I think, 
reveal a better explanation. 3 

Terence wished Ambivius to be a pleader, not a prologus of the 
regular type {oratorem esse voluit me non prologum, vs. 11). 

1 Of course, the different interpretation of oratio "speech " (the original meaning) 
instead of "style" (a derived one) affords no difficulty. 

2 Speijer's view is cited (apparently with approval) by Schanz in Mailer's 
Handbuch VIII. 1, p. 86, note. 

3 In Jahr. f. class. Phil. CXXXI (1885) , pp. 805 f . Blumner accepted the traditional 
interpretation of vs. 46 and suggested that the beginning of vs. 47 meant "et in 
stataria agenda et in pura oratione" — an explanation which is purely mechanical and 
quite meaningless. 
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The significance of these words has not been generally recognized. 
It is well known that Terence greatly altered the function of the 
prologue. 1 Now, Karsten (Mnem. XXII [1894], pp. 186 ff.) has 
proved that the Andria had no prologue at its first presentation, 
and Donatus (Wessner II, p. 192) gives us similar information 
concerning the first production of the Hecyra. Consequently, 
the Heauton contains the first Terentian prologue. After the 
strictures passed upon the Andria and the unfavorable reception 
of the Hecyra, the poet felt himself under the necessity of making 
a public reply to his critics. No better plan for this purpose 
occurred to him than to transform the prologue from a mere play- 
bill into a vehicle for self-defense ; and, in order that the audience 
might listen in patience, he intrusted its delivery to the virtuoso 
Ambivius instead of to a young actor, as was customary. 2 

He does everything to emphasize the idea that he and his 
opponents are on trial together. Ambivius is a pleader, who is 
to conduct his case (oratorem .... actorem, vss. 11 f.) ; with 
the audience rests the decision (indicium, vs. 12) ; his eloquence 
(facundia, vs. 13) is an important factor therein; he is to declaim, 
not a prologue, but a set speech (orationem, vs. 15). Lest his 
hearers forget this, he returns to it again and again. He reminds 
them that their judgment will prevail, and that he wishes to 
plead with them all (arbitrium vostrum .... valebit .... 
omnis vos oratos volo, vss. 25 f. ) . Again, he personally appeals 
to them to consider his cause just (mea causa causam hanc 
iustam esse animum inducite, vs. 41). Finally, he says (vss. 
46 f.): in this part (understand not fabula but parte; i.e., the 
prologue in contradistinction to the play proper) is a "speech 
pure and simple," "nothing but declamation;" 3 put to the test 

1 It is now known that literary polemic was occasionally employed also in Greek 
prologues, and consequently that Terence's innovation was less striking than had 
previously been supposed; cf. Hermes XXXV (1900), pp. 622 ff., and Bursian's 
Jahresber.f. class. Phil. CXXIV (1905), p. 22. 

2 It is noteworthy that only on one other occasion does Ambivius deliver the pro- 
logue and similar language occur, viz., at an equally critical juncture — the third 
performance of the ill-fated Hecyra; cf . vs. 1 of the second prologue : orator ad vos 
venio ornatu prologi. 

3 Similarly, in Plautus' Amphitruo, in what is virtually a part of the prologue (cf. 
vs. 479, dudum quod dixi minus) , Mercurius ings his soliloquy to a close with the 
words orationem comprimam, vs. 496. 
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what my talent can do in either part, i. e., in the prologue, where 
he could display his oratorical powers, and in the rest of the play, 
where his histrionic ability would appear. Thus, the causidicus 
is seen pleading his cause all the way through. 

This fact, however, has not always been observed. Thus, 
Kriege's rearrangement of these verses (Jahrbiicher f. class. 
Phil. CXLI [1890], p. 78) is unsatisfactory because, as 
Dziatzko [ibid., p. 291) pointed out, he failed to notice that the 
oratio continues beyond vs. 34. And Herrmanowski's attempt 
(Quaestiones Terentianae, Halle, 1892) is equally unsuccessful 
for the same reason. On the other hand, some arrangements 
(for example, that suggested by Dziatzko and published in his 
edition) are rendered more probable by the fact that they increase 
the oratio 's effectiveness. 

Furthermore, with this interpretation of in utramque partem 
an allusion to the actor's art is in perfect keeping, so that there 
is now no convincing reason for rejecting the next three verses 
(48-50). These were bracketed by Wagner and Umpfenbach 
because they appear also in the Hecyra (vss. 49-51) and are 
lacking in the Bembine manuscript, though this position has not 
commended itself to later editors; and doubtless their objection 
was largely due to their not seeing the appropriateness of these 
lines in this place. 

It will be remembered that Bentley saw a similar contrast 
between the whole prologue and the play proper in vss. 1-3: 

nequoi sit vostrum mirum, quor partis seni 

poeta dederit, quae sunt adulescentium : 

id primum dicam, deinde quod veni eloquar. 

With the manuscript arrangement of the lines these verses have 
proved very troublesome, since Ambivius does not fulfil his promise 
of first explaining his appearance in the prologue, but interpolates 
other matter, and since the exact application of quod veni is a 
matter of doubt. Bentley explained as follows: 

Hie (sc. Ambivius) et prologi partes agit, et eo peracto, statim in 
primo actu Chremetis partes acturus est, neque usquam pedem ex scena. 
Ergo hoc vult Ambivius, Id primum, dicam, cur poeta me potius quam 
iuvenem quempiam actorem elegerit, qui prologum dicerem; id vero per 
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totum prologum facit: nempe ut vetus histrio et populo notus atque 
gratus causam poetae ageret contra malevolos. Deinde quod vent 
eloquar, hoc est, fabulam ipsam peragam, ad quam agendam hue veni. 
Continuo enim, ut prologum est executus, ingrediente altero actore, qui 
Menedemi personam ferret, illud magno ore orditur. 

Fairly close parallels to the phrase quod veni are found in 
prologues to some of Plautus' plays; cf. Rudens 31: hue qua 
causa vent, argumentum eloquar; Truculentus 9: hoc agamus 
quoia hue ventumst gratia (the meaning is slightly indefinite, but 
probably the same as before) ; Asinaria 6 f. : quid processerim 
hue et quid mihi voluerim dicam: ut sciretis nomen huius 
fabulae; and Amphitruo 17 ff. : quoius iussu venio et quam ob 
rem venerim, dicam .... pater hue me misit ad vos oratum 
meus (to ask for impartial attention to the actors). The last 
instance is the best parallel for Skutsch's contention (Philologies 
LIX [1900], pp. 6f. ) that these words in the Heauton refer to 
Ambivius' defense of the poet against his enemies (i. e., to vss. 
16-34).' These examples suffice to show that the phrase is 
susceptible of different meanings and need not be taken narrowly. 
Yet it must be confessed that none of them approaches Bentley's 
interpretation, 2 which has been generally rejected by later scholars. 

On the other hand, Karsten (Mnem. XXII [1894], p. 194) 
has objected to Bentley's view on the ground that, as Ambivius 
was dressed as a prologus, and as Menedemus and Chremes come 
on the scene in conversation together, Ambivius must have retired 
behind the scenes before beginning his part. There is much 
plausibility in these objections, for such a procedure was often 
followed; cf., for example, Poenulus 123: ego ibo, ornabor. It is 
also true that upon the somewhat similar occasion of the HecyrcCs 
third presentation Ambivius appeared in the prologue's costume 
(venio ornatu prologi, 9), but it must be noted that in that play 

1 Skutsch made a valiant effort to justify the present arrangement of lines. If the 
attempt is to be made (as it has been made times without number) to secure a well- 
ordered development of the thought by wholesale transpositions, I judge the most 
recent suggestion to be the most successful ; cf . Hr&sa, Listy Filologieke XXXII (1905) , 
pp. 415 ff. I think, however, that the rambling and discursive character of other 
prologues ought to warn us against expecting too much. 

2 A parallel is found, however, in Ausonius Ludus septem sapientum 129 : ego iam 
peregi, qua de causa hue prodii. 
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Ambivius did not appear in the opening scene. Moreover, that 
the speaker of the prologue need not necessarily wear a special 
dress appears, for example, from Plautus' Amphiiruo, in which 
Mercurius delivers the prologue neither in the costume peculiar 
to that part nor in his own divine form, but has already assumed 
the dress and likeness of Sosia, whom he is to impersonate in the 
play proper; cf. vs. 117: hue processi sic cum servili schema, and 
also vss. 124 and 143. Again, Menedemus and Chremes do not 
enter together, but Chremes approaches Menedemus, who is work- 
ing; cf. vss. 88 f. : at istos rastros inter ea tamen adpone, ne 
labora. 1 A similar procedure is found at the beginning of 
Plautus' Mercator, which serves at the same time as a prologue 
and as an opening scene ; vss. 1 f . : duas res simul nunc agere 
decretumst mihi: et argumentum et meos amores eloquar, and 
Dziatzko in Rhein. Mus. XXVI (1871), pp. 424 f. At the end 
of his speech Charinus spies Acanthus (cf. vs. 109), and a con- 
versation between them ensues — the second scene. It thus 
appears that on this occasion the speaker of the prologue took up 
his part in the play without going behind the scenes, and there- 
fore without change of costume. In view of these considerations, 
Karsten's arguments do not seem to me convincing. 

In conclusion, I think that Bentley was approximately correct 
in his idea of what actually happened, viz., that Ambivius began 
the play at the end of the prologue without change of costume 
and without going behind the scenes; but my opinion is quite 
independent of the precise meaning of vs. 3. At least, it may be 
said that the new explanation of vs. 47 lends his interpretation 
some support by emphasizing the same contrast. 

Northwestern University 

1 Contrary to Bentley, this necessitates Ambivius' taking the part of Menedemus 
in the opening scene. 



